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For the Christian Magazine. 
THE FORBEARANCE OF GOD TOWARD 
THE WICKED. 

ir is a truth, established both by 
Scripture and observation, that 
God often treats the wicked with 
kindness and forbearance in the 
present world. According to 
the Scriptures, he is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. He causes his 
sun to shine upon the evil and 
the good, and sends his rain up- 
on the just and upon the unjust. 
Sentence against an evil work is 
not speedily executed by him. 
He is often rich in goodness, 
forbearance, and long suffering 
toward sinners. Job, speaking 
concerning the wicked, says, 
they “ become old, yea, are 
mighty in power. Their houses 
are safe from tear, neither is the 
rod of God upon them. They 
spend their daysin wealth. ‘The 
tabernacles of robbers prosper, 
and they that provoke God, are 
secure; into whose hand God 
bringeth abundantly. The earth 
is given into the hand of the 
wicked.”” And the Psalmist af- 
firms respecting the wicked,— 
“They are not in trouble, as 
other men; neither are they 
plagued like other men. Their 
eyes stand out with fatness ; 
they have more than heart could 
wish. - Behold, these are the 
ungodly, who prosper in the 
world; they increase in riches.” 
In accordance with these decla- 
rations of Scripture, are the re- 
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sults of personal observation. 
How frequently have we seen 
wicked men,—those, perhaps, 
who denied the existence of God, 
and despised his word—who, at 
best appeared, neither to fear 
him nor keep his commandments, 
—treated by him with great 
kindness and forbearance. We 
have seen their store-houses and 
barns filled with the products of 
the earth,—their coffers replen- 
ished with silver and gold,— 
their brows encircled with the 
laurels of worldly honour,—and 
their lives prolonged to old age. 
The kindness and forbearance of 
God toward the wicked must ap- 
pear to be, indeed great, if it is 
considered, that they deserve 
nothing but evil at his hand. 
Strict retributive justice would 


allow him to cut them immedi- 
ately down, and banish them 
from his favourable presence 


into regions of endless darkness 
and despair. It is of his mercy, 
that they are not consumed ; be- 
cause his compassions fail not. 

On account of God’s kindness 
and forbearance toward the wick- 
ed, some have doubted, whether 
he hates sin and is determined to 
punish the transgressor. 

This has been done by the 
wicked themselves. The ungod- 
ly in the time of the Psalmist, 
who increased in riches and pros- 
pered in the world, said,—** How 
doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High ?” 
The royal preacher aflirms, that 
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‘¢because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speed- 
ily, therefore, the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them 
to do evil.””>. The wicked, in the 
time of Isaiah, said by way of de- 
rision,—“ Let him make speed, 
and hasten his work, that we 
may see it; and let the counsel 
of the Holy One of Israel draw 
nigh and come, that we may 
know it!’ In the time of Jere- 
miah, they belied the Lord, and 
said, “* [t is uot he; neither shall 
evil come upon us; neither shall 
we see sword nor famine. Where 
is the word of the Lord? let it 
come now.” In the time of 
Ezekiel, they were accustomed 
to say,—* The days are prelong- 
ed, and every vision faileth.” 


In the time of Malachi, they said, 
“Every one that doeth evil, is 
good in the sight of the Lord, 
and he delighteth in them ;” and 
inquired,—** Where is the God 


of judgment?” And Peter af- 
firms that, “‘ there shall come in 
the last days scoffers, walking 
after their own lusts, and saying, 
Where is the promise of his com- 
ing? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue, as 
they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” Nor is there any 
reason to doubt, that wicked men 
often reason in a similar manner 
at the present time. Because 
an almost uninterrupted tide of 
earthy prosperity has been hith- 
erto flowing in upon them, they 
frequently imagine themselves 
peculiar favourites of heaven, 
and flatter themselves, that they 
shall never see evil, though they 
continue to walk in the sight of 
their own eyes, and after the 
imagination of their own hearts. 

Nor has any thing, perhaps, 
more perplexed and disturbed 
good men, than the kindness and 
forbearance of God toward the 
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wicked,—the little apparent dis- 
tinction, which he often makes 
between them who serve him, 
and them who serve him not. 
We have an example of this in 
the Scriptures. And, it is be- 
lieved, that many good men at 
the present day occasionally find 
perplexities and temptations aris- 
ing in their minds on the account 
of the lenity of God toward the 
wicked. The kindness and for- 
bearance of God toward the 
wicked does not, however, fur- 
nish us with any just reason for 
doubting, whether he hates sin 
and is determined to punish the 
transgressor. This, it is believ- 
ed, will be rendered fully evi- 
dent by a careful attention to the 
following considerations. 

1. The prosperously wicked 
are not in reality so happy, as 
their appearance often leads us 
to suppose. No truth is rendered 
more evident, either by the word 
of God or personal experience, 
than the truth, that real happi- 
ness depends incompezrably less 
on external prosperity, than on 
the internal feelings of the soul. 
That a man may be truly happy, 
he must have a reconciled heart, 
a peaceful conscience, and a con- 
tented mind. Whatever else he 
may have, if he possesses not 
these, he cannot but be misera- 
ble. Here is a man, whose 
treasury, containing the precious 
coins, is inexhaustible. He is 
elevated to the chair of state, 
and his ears are daily saluted 
with the accents of worldly ap- 
plause. How common it is for 
us to pronounce such a men pre- 
eminently happy. But, if we 
would know whether he is truly 
happy, or otherwise, we must 
know what is passing in his mind. 
We must become acquainted 
with the hidden affections of his 
heart. We must follow him to 
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his place of retirement, and be- 
hoid what feelings are agitating 
his breast, when there secluded 
irom the world. Could we thus 


enter into the secret chambers of 


his soul, we should, perhaps, find 
them the abode of envy, ani 
resentment, and remorse, and dis- 
content, and fear, and other pas- 
sions, that are altogether at vari- 
ance with true happiness. ‘This 
is, either in a greater or less de- 
gree, most certainly true with 
respect to him, if he is what he 
is here supposed to be—a wick- 
ed man. Denying, as he per- 


haps does, the very existence of 


God, and daily transgressing his 
commands; gratifying his de- 
sires without regard to the feel- 
ings of others; corrupting those 
around him by his example ; or, 
by bis ambition, diffusing desola- 


tion and misery over the face of 


society ; be must necesarily be a 
stranger to that peace, content- 
ment and consolation of mind, 
which are essential ingredients in 
the article of human happiness. 


Consciousness of the sinfulness of 


his course; occasional remorse 
of conscience, howmuch soever 
he may endeavour to stifle its 
remonstrances; fear of that Being 
whose existence he affects to 
deny; dread of death, and of 
that future punishment, the idea 
of which he affects to despise ; 
must all concur in embittering his 
earthly enjoyments, and render- 
ing him wretched. ‘These re- 
marks are sanctioned by many 
examples and explicit declara- 


tions contained in the werd of 


God. 

To mention one example, that 
of Haman, after having told 
« his friends of the glory of his 
riches, and the multitude of his 
children, and all the things 
wherein the king had promoted 
him,” and the queen had hon- 


oured him, he added,—* All this 
availeth me nothing, so long as I 
see Mordecai the Jew sitting at 
the king’s gate.” This example 
demonstrably proves, that a 
wicked man, though seated on 
the pinnacle of worldly prosperi- 
ty, may, notwithstanding, be un- 
speakably wretched. Accord- 
ingly it is written,—-+ Then 
were they in great fear, where 
no fear was. The wicked flee, 
when no man pursueth. The 
wicked maa travaileth with pain 
all his days. A dreadtul sound 
isin his ears. Trouble and an- 
guish shall come upon him. The 
wicked are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. 
There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.” Thus it ap- 
pears, that the prosperously 
wicked are not, in reality, so 
happy, as their appearance often 
leads us to suppose. 

2. A delay on the part of God 
to inflict merited punishment 
upon the wicked, appears very 
different to him from what the 
same delay appears to men. 
Twenty, fifty, seventy, or a hun- 
dred years have often appeared 
to his imperfect friends a long 
period for him to exercise for- 
bearance toward persons deserv- 
ing his indignation and wrath. 
And, to his enemies, his delays 
to execute vengeance upon them 
have appeared to be of so long 
continuance, that they have been 
thereby encouraged, with athe- 
istical boldness and impiety, to 
inquire, “ Where is the promise 
of his coming?’ But how dif- 
ferently do such delays appear 
to God! ‘he Scriptures de- 
clare, that ** one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day ;—that 
a thousand years in his sight are 
but as vesterday. when it is past, 
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and as a watch in the night.” 
According to this representation 
of the subject, his forbearing, for 
a thousand years, to come out in 
judgment against his enemies, 
appears no more to him, than his 
forbearing to do this for a single 
day, appears to us. Surely, 
then, his forbearance toward 
them does not warrant us to 
doubt, whether he hates sin, and 
is determined to punish trans- 
gressors. 

3. God sometimes delays to 
execute punishment upon his 
enemies, for the purpose ot try- 
ing and proving the faith and pa- 
tience of his friends. We have 
already seen, what an occasion 
of perplexity and temptation his 
kindness and forbearance toward 
the wicked were to Jeremiah. 
‘* Wheretore doth the way of the 
wicked prosper? Wheretore are 
all they happy, that deal very 
treacherously ?’’ Yet his conti- 
dence in God was not destroyed ; 
for he, notwithstanding, said,— 
*¢ Righteous art thou, O Lord,”— 
and thus ascribed pertect moral 
rectitude to his Maker. We 
have also seen, what an occasion 
of perplexity and temptation 
God’s kindness and forbearance 
to the wicked were to the 
Psalmist. On account of the 
prosperity of the wicked, he was 
tempted to say, he had cleansed 
his heart in vain, and had in vain 
washed his hands in innocency. 
Yet, his faith, though shaken 
for a season, did not entirely 
fail, but was, in the event, 
strengthened and confirmed. 

4. God sometimes delays to 
execute punishment on the wick- 
ed, that he may use them as in- 
strumeuts in his hand of chastis- 
ing sinful individuals, churches, 
and nations. Addressing an an- 
cient, idolatrous king of Assyria, 
he said.—* O Assyrian, the rod 
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of mine anger, and the staff in 
their hand is mine indignation. | 
will send him against an hypo- 
critical nation, and against the 
people of my wrath will I give 
him a charge, to take the spoil, 
and to take the prey, and to 
tread them down like mire in 
the streets. Howbeit, he mean- 
eth not so, neither doth his heart 
think so; but it is in his heart to 
destroy and cut off nations not a 
few. Wherefore, it shall come 
to pass, that, when the Lord hath 
performed his whole work upon 
Mount Zion and upon Jerusalem, 
| will punish the fruit of the 
stout heart, of the king of 
Assyria, and the glory of his 
high looks.” 

Addressing, as is suppsed, a 
wicked king of Babylon, God de- 
nominated him his battle axe, and 
his weapons of war; and then 
proceeded to say, that, with him, 
he would break in pieces and de- 
stroy nations, and kingdoms, and 
horses, and riders, and chariots, 
and men, and women, and the 
young, and the old, and the shep- 
herd and his flock, and the hus- 
bandman and his yoke of oxen, 
and captains, and rulers. From 
this remarkable language it clear- 
ly appears, that God sometimes 
forbears to execute punishment 
upon wicked men, that he may 
use them as instruments in his 
own hands in chastising sinful in- 
dividuals, churches and _ nations. 
He delays, for a season, to exe- 
cute merited punishment upon 
the Alexanders, the Caesars, the 
Neros, the Herods, and the 
Bonapartes of the world, that 
he may use them as his battle 
axes, and as the rods of his anger, 
—though they mean not so, 
neither think so in their hearts, 
but have it in their hearts to de- 
stroy and cut off nations not a 
few. 
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5. God forbears to execute 
merited punishment upon the 
wicked, that he may set before 
us an example of moderation and 
forbearance. We are command- 
ed to be slow to anger, to for- 
bear threatening, to resist not 
evil, and to let our moderation be 
known to all men. And to in- 
fluence us to exercise that tem- 
per of mind, which such precepts 
enjoin, the example of the mer- 
citul forbearance of God toward 
his enemies,—is distinctly held up 
to our view. ‘+ Love your ene- 
mies,—and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be called the 
children of the Highest, for he is 
kind unto the unthankful and the 
evil. Be ye, therefore, merciful, 
as your Father also is merciful.” 
What consideration could be bet- 
ter suited, than the one here 
stated, to engage us to be merci- 
ful to ‘those, by whom we have 
been deeply injured? The de- 
sign and tendency of the merci- 
ful forbearance of God toward 
the wicked, to lead us to the 
exercise of moderation and for- 
bearance toward our fellow- 
creatures, were beautifully noti- 
ced by a celebrated heathen 
moralist and historian. ‘+ God,” 
says he, “is sometimes slow in 
punishing the wicked, in order 


to teach us mortals a lesson of 


moderation.” 

6. God is sometimes influenced 
to delay the execution of merited 
punishment upon the wicked, by 
compassion to those with whom 
they may be intimately connect- 
ed. This idea is evidently 
plied in the parable concerning 
the wheat and the tares. In ex- 
plaining that parable to his disci- 
ples, our Saviour said,—‘ The 


good seed are the children of 


the kingdom, but the tares are 
the children of the wicked one.” 
And he represents the house- 
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holder as saying to his servanis, 
who had inquired whether they 
should go and gather up the 
tares,—** Nay, lest, when ye 
gather up the tares ye root up 
the wheat also with them.” 
This language clearly implies, 
that the righteous and the wicked 
are frequently so connected and 
intermingled in this world, that it 
would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for God to inflict merited 
punishment upon the latter, with- 
out involving the former in the 
same sufferings ; and, hence, that 
he sometimes delays to come out 
in judgment against his enemies, 
by compassion to his friends. In 
a community of people generally 
notorious for their atheism, infi- 
delity, extortion, injustice, op- 
pression, murder, and many other 
heaven-daring crimes, there 
may be a few real friends of God, 
who, if he were, by fire, or tem- 
pest, or pestilence, or earth- 
quake, to come out in judgment 
against the multitudes of the 
wicked, with whom they are 
connected, would themselves be 
inevitably invelved in the gen- 
eral ruin. In compassion to 
them he, therefore, forbears to 
execute his wrath upon the mul- 
titudes of his enemies, with whom 
they are connected. God, there- 
fore, spares sinners, in compas- 
sion to them. 

7. God exercises forbearance 
toward the wicked, that they 
may have au opportunity to re- 
pent and be saved. “The 
Lord,” says Peter, “is not slack 
concerning his promise, as some 
men count slackness, but is long- 
suffering to us ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance.” 
God has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; but rather de. 
sires that they may return and 
live. It appears to him desirable. 
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in itself considered, that none 
should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance and be Ssa- 
ved. He has made abundant 
provision tor the salvation of all; 
and, by many gracious invitations 
and promises, he is calling upon 
them to come to the fountain of 
living waters, and partake of 
them without money and without 
price. And, he is long suffering 
toward sinners, that they may 
have space for repentance and 
for coming to the knowledge of 
the truth. Had God never been 
accustomed to exercise forbear- 
ance toward distinguished trans- 
gressors, how many such persons, 
who eventually became eminent 
for piety and usefulness, would 
have been cut down in their sins, 
and have perished forever. 
Take, for example, the Apostle 
Paul. Betore his conversion, he 


was a most violent persecutor of 


the church. He breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter a- 
gainst the followers of Christ. 
Giving an account of this matter 
before king Agrippa, he himself 
said,—** Many of the saints did I 
shut up in prison ; and, when they 
were put to death, | gave my 
voice against them. And I pun- 
ished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme, and, being exceeding- 
ly mad against them, I persecu- 
ted them even unto strange 
cities.” How offensive must his 
conduct have been to God! What 
provocation did he give his Ma- 
ker to cut him off in his sins! 
But, had this been then done, his 
own soul must have been lost, 
and all that good, which he after- 
wards did, would have been pre- 
vented. Estimate then, the worth 
of his own soul, and of all those 
souls, which he was instrumental 
in converting to the Christian 
saith, and then say, whether God 
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has not good reasons for his for- 
bearance toward the wicked. 

8. Though God often does, 
and for the reasons that have 
been stated, exercise forbearance 
toward the wicked; yet, he 
sometimes does, even in the pres- 
ent world, punish them for their 
transgressions. Examples of this, 


_too numerous to be here particu- 


larly mentioned, must readily 
suggest themselves to the mind 
of the reader. Onthe murder- 
ous Cain, God fixed an indelible 
mark of disgrace, and caused him 
to wander a vagabond upon the 
face of the earth. For an hun- 
dred and twenty years, he exer- 
cised forbearance toward the in- 
habitants of the antediluvian 
world. But he at length, opened 
the windows of heaven,—broke 
up the fountains of the great 
deep, and swept them from time 
into eternity by an universal del- 
uge. For their cruel treatment 
of his chosen people, he over- 
whelmed Pharaoh and his hosts, 
and destroyed them, in the Red 
Sea. He destroyed the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
for their enormous deeds, by fire 
and brimstone trom heaven. For 
their unbelief, their rejection and 
crucifixion of the Messiah, he 
came out in judgment against the 
Jews, and dispersed them among 
all the nations of the earth. And, 
in every age of the world, he has, 
notwithstanding all his forbear- 
ance toward the wicked, most 
manifestly and repeatedly visited 
them with natural evil on ac- 
count of their transgressions. 
Numerous and important, how- 
ever, as are the reasons of his 
forbearance toward sinners; and 
often as he does here punish 
them for their transgressions ; 
we should be unable fully and 
satisfactorily to account for his 
kindness and forbearance toward 
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ihem, without directing forward 
our views to a state of future and 
eternal retribution. It may, 
therefore, be remarked, 

9. That God will treat the 
wicked according to their charac- 
ter and desert at the day of judg- 
ment. Of such a day the Bible 
repeatedly and explicitly speaks. 
And to that day it directs us to 
look forward us the period, when 
all the apparent irregularities in 
the Divine administration, which 
are here witnessed, will be com- 
pletely rectified, and all the con- 
cerns of the universe will, with 
the most consummate wisdom, be 
adjusted for eternity. It will be 
‘6a day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God.” 
The Lord will then execute 
judgment upon all, and convince 
all the ungodly of their ungodly 
deeds, which they will have un- 
godly committed, and ungodly 
sinners of all their bard speech- 
es, which they will have spoken 
against him. The Judge, being 
seated on the throne of his glory, 
will assemble all nations before 
him, and will separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd di- 
videth his sheep from the goats ; 
—and, having placed the wicked 
on his left hand, he will banish 
them into everlasting fire prepar- 
ed for the Devil and his angels. 
Look steadily forward to this 
‘day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God,”— 
this winding up of the grand and 
universal drama,—and from God’s 
kindness and forbearance toward 
the wicked in the present world, 
you will never more be inclined 
to doubt, whether he hates sin 
and is disposed and determined to 
punish the impenitent transgres- 
sor. Understanding -‘ their end,” 
you will exclaim with the Psalm- 
ist,—** Surely, thou didst set them 
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in slippery places; thou castedst 
them down into destruction.” 
F. 


For the Christian Magazine. 
MORE INQUIRIES RESPECTING 

MISSION. 
Messrs. Editors.—l have read, with 
some attention, the answer of 
Alius Juvenis to my _ inquiries 
respecting submission; and feel 
under obligation to him, for the 
pains he has taken to remove my 
difficulties, especially as his re- 
marks appear to me, in general, 
candid and judicious. Not feel- 
ing, however, entirely satisfied, 
and believing that discussion is 
calculated to throw light on the 
subject, | beg permission to offe: 
a few more inquiries. 

I am not sure, that I might not, 
with some justice, complain a 
little of the answer, in one res- 
pect. It is asserted “ that Juve- 
nis, by the form and manner in 
which he has proposed his ques- 
tions, has raised a great dust.” 
Now however dangerous the 
tendency of those inquiries may 
be, one would suppose, that the 
man who should feel that he had 
logic enough to answer them 
fairly, would be slow to admit. 
that they were so powerful, as 
to require an appeal to popular 
prejudice to break their effect. 

Il regret to find, that the point of 
some of my first inquiries has been 
mistaken in the answer. The ar- 
gument of S., which Senex un- 
dertook to answer, seemed to me 
substantially this. ¢ This sub- 
mission, this willingness to be 
destroyed in a future state, must 
be the act either of an impenitent 
sinner, or of a Christian. If it is 
the act of an impenitent sinner. 
than it is worth nothing. In such 


SUB- 
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aman * there,is no good thing.” 
it must then, if God has required 
it, and it is essential to salvation, 
be the act of a new creature, a 
real Christian. But for a real 
Christian to be willing that God 
should destroy hin, in a future 
state, would imply a_ willingness 
that God should violate his pro- 
mise, “*he that believeth shall 
be saved,” and alter the actual 
constitution of his government.’ 

To avoid this argument, Senex 
replied, that the time when a 
Christian is bound to exercise this 
submission, is when “he sees no 
evidence of being a 
grace.” ‘hat is, when he has 
no hope, when he is in a state of 
despair, ignorant of the fact that 
‘old things have passed away 
and all things are become new.” 
1 could wish that Alius Juvenis 
had kept to this consistent state- 
ment of Senex, instead of sub- 
stituting the phrase ‘ doubting 
Christians,” which, I think, is 
calculated to mislead your rea- 
ders into the belief, that Senex 
would insist on it, that every one, 
who has not an absolute assur- 
ance of being a Christian, ought 
to be willing to be eternally mis- 
erable. ‘This, I think, he has not 
said. 

On reading the above senti- 
ment, the thoughts which occur- 
red to me were these. 

Suppose some zealous Protes- 
tant should read this, who is in 
the habit of discarding with vio- 
lence the old doctrine of the man 
of sin, that “ignorance is the 
mother of devotion.”” Would he 
not say, ‘If ignorance is the mo- 
ther of this submission, let us 
have nothing to do with it. God 
never required of us a blind duty, 
he never suspended our salvation 
on what we ought not to per- 
form, and cannot, till we get into 
a dungeon. into despair. To 
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suppose that this submission is 
essential to salvation, and that 
ignorance of ourselves, on an im- 
portant point, is essential to this 
submission, would be to make ig- 
nerance the mother of salvation. 
A doctrine, which implies, that 
we owe to God an essential and 
saving duty, which we never 
could perform consistently, if we 
knew ourselves, is absurd in itself, 
and contrary to the whole tenor 
of the Bible.’ 

It occurred to me, also, that 
some steadfast Arminian, who had 
labored long to find some inter- 
pretation of the 9th chapter of 
Romans, consistent with his 
scheme of doctrines, and which 
would quiet his conscience in re- 
jecting Calvinism, would con- 
gratulate himself—Remembering 
that the 3d verse of this chapter 
is brought to prove the doctrine 
of submission, as held by Senex, 
he would exclaim—+ {If St. Paul 
felt what he wrote in that verse, 
when he “saw no evidence that 
he was asubject of saving grace,” 
who knows but what the rest of 
the chapter was written in the 
same state of mind, and the 
whole is to be viewed as the 
mere ravings of despair.’ 

Now I confess, Messrs Editors, 
that | saw no way to meet these 
objections, unless | could say that 
this ignorance isnecessary. I am 
aware that the limits of human 
knowledge are _ circumscribed 
within a narrow circle. ‘ God’s 
ways are past finding out.” This 
imposes on us certain duties. We 
are, in effect, forbidden to search 
into “secret things which belong 
unto the Lord our God,’’ and not 
to us. The fact, that “ clouds 
and darkness are round about 
him,” calls on us to trust, to ex- 
ercise confidence, that where we 
cannot see, every thing is as per- 
fect as where we can. The 
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point of my inquiries was, whe- 
ther the ignorance of a good man, 
that he is a subject of saving 
grace, is of this kind necessary, 
and therefore the basis of an ex- 
ercise essential to salvation, 
against which no objection could 
lie? You will therefore not be 
surprised at the remark, that I 
am not wholly satisfied with the 
answer which has been given. 
Be it so, that an unrequired and 
unnecessary sinfulness is the basis 
of the command to repent; be it 
so, that an uncommanded sick- 
ness, or death, and a hundred 
other things, with which the com- 
mands of God have nothing to do, 
are the basis of certain appropri- 
ate duties; does it theretore fol- 
low that an unnecessary ignorance 
can be the proper and necessary 
basis of a duty essential to salva- 
tion? This point your corres- 


pondent seems to have dodged by, 
with great ingenuity, and as it 


appears to me, rather slyly. 

But it is time that I proceed to 
offer the proposed inquiries. It 
seems to be tacitly conceded, by 
Alius Juvenis, that a willingness 
to be destroyed in a future state, 
would not be the duty of Chris- 
tians, who have not * felt them- 
selves destitute of evidence that 
they were subjects of grace since 
they were renewed.” But, he 
says, “It proves nothing against 
the reality and importance of un- 
conditional submission, in all 
those cases, in which Christians 
are in dount.”” That is, as | un- 
derstand it, are ignorant of their 
conversion. On this I would in- 
quire, 

What is the first duty of a man 
who is needlessly ignorant? Is 
it not to obtain light? Should 
you meet a Hindoo, hurrying to 
the Ganges, really feeling that 
he must bathe in its sacred flood 
or be lost; or should you visit a 
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Roman Catholic on his dying bed, 
in great agony to obtain absolu- 
fion irom a Priest, and _ fully 
assured that he must obtain it or 
perish forever; would you not 
say to such a man, Sir, it is your 
ignorance that makes you feel as 
you do. Your first duty is to obtain 
light. Had you performed the 
first duty, you could not feel as 
you now do. And were | to 
meet a real Christian, who was 
ignorant of his conversion, and 
who should tell me, he is willing 
that God should destroy him in a 
future state; would it not be my 
duty, on the principle advocated 
by Senex, to say to him, Sir, it is 
your ignorance that makes you 
feel so. Your first duty is to ob- 
tain light. Had you pertormed 
your first duty, you could not 
feel, and ought not to feel, as you 
now do. Would not this be a 
more * skilful,” and * faithful,” 
as well as more kind-hearted and 
successful course for a minister 
to pursue with the feeble, and 
comfortless, and broken-hearted 
of Christ’s flock, than to insist 
that they shall be willing that 
God should destroy them in a ftu- 
ture state ? 

Alius Juvenis asks, “Can a 
person be reconciled to God with- 
out being reconciled to his law ? 
And can a person be reconciled 
to the law of God without cor- 
dially approving of its penalty 7” 
To this | would say with all my 
heart, by no means. But I would 
inquire, Are we bound to be any 
more willing to “accept the pun- 
ishment of our iniquity,” than 
God is to inflict it? And how far 
is God willing to inflict it? On 
any but the finally impenitent ? 

Your correspondent says, ¢ It 
is believed that many have been 
willing to ‘accept the punish- 
ment of their iniquity’ without 
once considering that it is the 

14 
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purpose of God, that all who are 
cast off shall remain impenitent.”’ 
This may be true. Many men 
have had a great many feelings, 
and opinions, without considering 
but half the Bible. But I would 
inquire, Can God be pleased with 
an exercise which owes its ex- 
istence to the want of considera- 
tion ? Has he suspended our sal- 
vation on such an exercise ? 

He goes turther, and allows 
that those who exercise the sub- 
mission for which he contends, 
‘do sometimes consider that all 
who are cast off will remain im- 
penitent.” And he endeavors to 
show that men ought to be wil- 
ling to remain impenitent.” His 
argument, in support of this 
strange sentiment, is briefly this ; 
Sin, that is, impenitentce until 
death, “*may be viewed as the 
effect of a divine purpose—and a 
disposition to submit to the pur- 


poses of God is essential to salva- 
tion: therefore it is a duty to be 


willing to be impenitent. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, after premising 
that I fully believe, that **God has 
fore-ordained whatsoever comes 
to pass, —I beg leave to inquire, 

How any man that now lives, 
or ever will live, is to obtain this 
view of his own future impeni- 
tence as the effect of a divine 
purpose ? How can he know that 
there is a purpose of God to this 
effect? Is it not manifestly im- 
possible for him to know this, 
without a special revelation ? And 
what right bas he to suppose it? 
If this view is impossible, in the 
case of every individual, how can 
any man be accused of any want 
of ‘a disposition to submit to the 
purposes of God,” by being to- 
tally unreconciled to impenitence, 
either present or future ? 

Once more. It is remarked, 
“The submission of which they 
(the advocates for unconditional! 
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submission) speak, is to future, 
not to present impenitence.” On 
this | would inquire, 

Whether present impenitence 
is not as much the effect of a di- 
vine purpose, as future? And if 
submission to God is inconsistent 
with submission to present im- 
penitence, why not to that which 
is future ? 

1 would further inquire, 

Is there not an essential differ- 
ence between the decrees of God, 
and their effects? Especially 
those decrees which relate to 
the existence of moral evil, and 
render its existence morally cer- 
tain? Are not God’s decrees 
eternal ?—their effects arising in 
time ? Are not God’s decrees the 
result of his own agency, alone ; 
and their effects, in the case un- 
der consideration, the result of 
the agency of creatures, and of 
sinners? Are not God’s decrees 
the holy and benevolent acts of 
an infinite mind—and their effects 
the wicked acts of polluted 
worms? Because | am found to 
have a disposition to submit to 
the former, am I therefore to the 
latter? If | submit to the decrees 
of God, as decrees—that is, as be- 
ing what they are, holy, benevo- 
lent, and wise, is not this enough? 
Will it be said that they are in- 
dissolubly connected with moral 
evil? And are not day and night 
indissolubly connected by the 
twilight ? But does this prove that 
midnight and noon are not oppo- 
sites? Must not moral objects, of 
Opposite characters, be contem- 
plated with opposite feelings ? 
And since moral evil is infinitely 
opposite in its character to the 
decrees of God, must not the heart 
which submits to the latter, be 
totally opposed to the former? 
Even considered as the effect of 
a divine is it not our 
duty to teel unreconciled to sin? 


purpose, 
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Will not this follow from the 
principles of Alius Juvenis? He 
contends that submission is incon- 
sistent with present disobedience, 
but not with submission to future 
disobedience. Now this future 
disobedience must come. To sub- 
mit to disobedience, never to be, is 
the same as submission to nothing. 
Roll on the wheels of time, and 
this once future disobedience will 
become present. Up to that mo- 
ment, and at that moment, and 
after it, the man will be bound to 
submit to God with all his heart. 
And is not this the same thing, as 
opposing the effect of a divine 
purpose with all his heart? Does 
not God torbid the effects of his 
own decrees ? 

But further, 

Does the purpose of God in 
regard to sin constitute any thing 


more than the moral certainty of 


its existence? Is it not a cer- 
tainty of the same kind, as that 
which we feel, when we know 
that a habitual drunkard will be- 
come intoxicated, if a sufficient 
quantity of spirits is thrown in his 
way? And is there any thing, in 
what God owes in this case, which 
should reconcile my heart to 
this in my own case or in the 
case of my child, or that of any 
man? Would my reconciliation 


of heart to a moral certainty of 


this kind, that | should murder 
my neighbor’s child, be a greater 
act of submission, a more splendid 
virtue, than a _ reconciliation to 
the same kind of certainty that I 
should wantonly destroy his lamb ? 

Alius Juvenis says,—* It is 
not sufficiently considered, that 
submission always implies an evil, 
to be submitted to,” and adds, 
this thought pursued will throw 
much light upon the subject 
now under consideration.” ‘his 
thought I cannot pursue, | am 
stumbled at the threshvid, | 
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know we are to “submit our- 
selves to God.” But, with reve- 
rence, would inquire— 

Is God an evil? Is his purpese 
an evil? Is his sovereipiny? 
Is his Law? Is any thing an evil 
that is in God, or any thing he 
has ever done? When my heart 
submits to the justice of God in 
destroying all the finally impeni- 
tent, in a future state, must | say 
to God, I feel that this thy justice 
is an evil, but | submit to it? Or 
is it my duty, and my privilege, 
to feel that | submit to that which 
is holy, and righteous, and lovely 
—essential to the happiness of 
the universe, and the giory of its 
author? Is submission to Gud any 
thing more than one of the forms 
of love to God? 

I shall insist on nothing, Messrs. 
Editors ; but beg leave to inquire 
in conclusion, 

Is not this notion of submission 
to sin, whether in ourselves, or 
our fellow creatures, whether in 
the torm of impenitence, or im- 
perfection, the grand consumma- 
tion of all the Antinomianism of 
this world, from the beginning to 
the present time ? JUVENIS. 


em 


From the Utica Christian Repository. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

After Stephanus had finished 
his relation, the pilgrims retired 
to rest; and in the morning went 
on their way. Then | observed 
that their way was smooth and 
easy to their feet, and the air of 
the valley was refreshing and 
invigorating to their spirits. And 
as they went along, they sung: 

“ Father, I long, I faint to see 

The place of thine abode 


I'd teave th i: rihly courts, and flee 
Up to thy seal. mv trod 
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‘‘ There all the heavenly hosts are seen, 
In shining ranks they move, 

And drink immortal vigor in, 
With wonder and with love. 


“Then at thy feet with awful fear, 
Th’ adoring armies fall ; 

With joy they shrink to nothing there, 
Betore th’ Eternal All. 


“ "here I would vie with all the host 
In duty and in bliss ; 

While less than nothing I would boast, 
And vanity contess. 


‘The more thy glories strike mine eyes, 
The humbler [ shall lie : 

Thus, while I sink, my joys shall rise 
Unmeasurably high.” 

Then | observed that just as 
they had finished their song, 
man came into the road, with a 
very pleasant countenance, and 
said, 

Charming lines—charming lines 
those are, which you were sing- 
ing ; and well befitting this charm- 
ing valley. It does my heart good 
to see pilgrims passing through 
this valley, and hear them sing- 
ing the praises of their Lord and 
King. 

Th. It becomes us, indeed, 
praise our Lord and King, for he 
is a great and good being g, and 
worthy to be loved and praised 
by all intelligent creatures. 7 

Man. Yes; a great and good 
being, truly: And we can never 
love him enough. He is so kind 
to us, and is daily bestowing so 
many favors upon us, that we 
must be very ungrateful if we do 
not love and praise him. 

Ard. He is, indeed, bestowing 
many and great blessings upon us, 
of which we are most undeserv- 
ing; and a sense of his great 
goodness to us ought to humble 
us the more. 

Man. True; we are very up- 
worthy ; and therefore we should 
love him the more for his great 
love to us, unworthy as we are. 

Th. A deep sense of our un- 
worthiness, and of the great mer- 
cies bestowed on us by our Lord 
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and King, will not fail to fill our 
hearts with gratitude to him, if 
we feel as we ought. But | ap- 
prehend there are other reasons 
why we should love him, besides 
his kindness to us. 

Man. O yes. His kindness to 
us is the best evidence of his 
goodness ; but his kindness to our 
friends ought not to be forgotten, 
nor his kindness to the whole hu- 
man race. There are, as you 
say, other reasons why we should 
love him, besides his kindness to 
us. 

Th. His kindness to others will 
not fail to affect our hearts, if we 
love our neighbor as ourselves; 
but I alluded to the excellence of 
his character. I think we ought 
to love him for what he is in 
himself. 

Man. 


We ought 


Certainly; so 1 think. 
to love him for what 
he is in himself. But he has told 
us what he is in himself: he is 
Love. He revealed himself to 
Moses, as “the Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression and sin.” He is 
good, and his goodness renders 
him worthy to be loved and 
praised. 

Th. That is true. It is his 
goodness that renders him worthy 
to be loved and praised. But his 
goodness is as really exercised in 
punishing some, as it is in bestow- 
ing mercy upon others. When 
he made the proclamation before 
Moses, of which you have recited 
a part, he did it in fulfilment of 
the promise, “1 will make all my 
goodness pass before thee.’ And 
besides what you have quoted, 
he said also, “and that will by 
no means clear the guilty ;”’ so 
that punishing the guilty is a mani- 
festation of his goodness too: 
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and we ought to love him for his 
goodness in punishing sin, as re- 
ally as we do for his goodness in 
pardoning it. 

Man. | perceive we shall not 
disagree at all. It was indeed an 
expression of his kindness to the 
Israelites to destroy Pharaoh and 
his host in the Red Sea; and they 
could praise him for this as well 
as for opening the sea to let them 
pass through. 

Zh. | think that the greatest 
reason the Israelites had to praise 
God for destroying the Egyptians 
at the Red Sea, was, that it was 
a display of his glorious justice 
upon the Egyptians; and not 
merely because it was a deliver- 
ance to them. 

Man. Yes, yes; youare right; 
[ agree with you pertectly. It 
gives me great pleasure to meet 
and converse with pilgrims ; and 
it would be gratifying to me, if 
you would call at my house and 
refresh yourselves. I reside a 
little further on, and keep a 
house for the entertainment of 
pilgrims. 

Th. We have no occasion to 
stop, having lodged last night 
at the house of Stephanus, in 
this valley ; and we wish to have 
the day before us, that we may 
get through the next valley be- 
fore night. 

Man. At the house of Stepha- 
nus? He is a very good man, 
and keeps an excellent house. | 
like him very much as a neigh- 
bor, and agree with him very 
well in my sentiments. 

Th. I have beard of some who 
agree with every man they meet, 


and appear to have no opinion of 


their own on any subject. 

Man. And you must allow that 
it isa very pleasant circumstance, 
when we can agree with those 
with whom we happen to be. 
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Union is certainly a very pleas- 
ant thing. 

Th. Yes; but when union is 
procured at the expense of truth 
and a good conscience, it costs 
more than it is worth. 

Man. Oyes. lagree with you 
there too. A good conscience is 
to be maintained. But I am so 
happy as to be of that disposition, 
that | can accommodate myself to 
my company, without doing any 
violence to my conscience. If 
have learned of the great apostle, 
“to become all things to all 
men ;” and by this exercise of 
Christian condescension, I secure 
the friendship of all. 

Th. Yes; 1 have heard of you. 
Your name is Any-thing. You 
have no fixed principles at all, 
unless it is the supreme love ot 
yourself. You wish to be 
teemed and caressed by every 
body; and to gain that end, you 
accommodate yourself to every 
one’s opinions, pretending to think 
just as those do with whom you 
happen to be. You call it Chris- 
tian condescension ; but it is gross 
hypocrisy. And you abuse the 
aposile when you quote his con- 
descension in things which were 
in themselves indifferent, to justi- 
fy you in regarding every thing 
as indifferent. You flatter your- 
self that by these means you se- 
cure the friendship of all; but 
indeed you do not secure the 
lasting friendship of any one. 
For when good or bad men find 
out your doubie dealing, they all 
despise you. 

Man. Oh, you are quite un- 
charitable. But I am in haste; 
so, good bye. 

Then he turned off, on the left 
hand, to his house, which stood a 
little out of the way. And Ar- 
dent said to his companion, 

Were you not a little too hard 


es- 
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upon him, brother? He seemed 
to talk very well. 

Th. He showed his selfishness 
plainly enough, while at the same 
time he discovered bis strong de- 
sire to please us, by trying to 
make us think he agreed with us 
in every thing. Andas fast as he 
discovered my _ sentiments, he 
altered his statements, so as to 
make them come nearer to mine. 
{ abhor such double dealing. 

Ard. Is it not generally thought 
amark of politeness to seem to 
yield a little of our statements in 
order to accommodate them to 
the sentiments of those with whom 
we happen to be ? 

Th. It may, perhaps, be gene- 
rally thought so; but the great 
question ought to be, whether it 
is honest. A Christian must bea 
man of integrity; and I do not 
see how it can be consistent with 
integrity, to talk one way at one 
time, and the contrary at another, 
just according to our company. | 
cannot think it is any thing else 
than the basest hypocrisy, to talk 
in favor of certain opinions with 
one man, and against them with 
another, merely to please them 
and gain their favor. 

Ard. |s it not sometimes, prac- 
tised, to some extent by good 
men, in order to increase their 
influence, and in that way their 
opportunity to do good ? 

Th. 1 have known some, that I 
could not but hope were, on the 
whole, good men, who appeared 


to me to commit a great deal of 


sin in this way. We are not to 
do evil that good may come. And 
besides, this policy must, sooner 
or later defeat its own end.— 
For, when men discover that this 
is the practice of any one, it des- 
troys their confidence in every 
thing he says. They perceive 
that he is more desirous of gain- 
ing their favour, than he is of 
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maintaining truth; and they des- 
pise him tor it. Honesty is al- 
ways the best policy, in the end. 
When a man is known to speak 
nothing but what is strictly true, 
and to express no sentiments but 
what he honestly believes, his 
word will be depended on; and 
even those who do not like his 
sentiments will respect him for 
his integrity. 

By this time I perceived that 
the pilgrims were about to enter 
the valley of the Shadow of 
Death; at the sight of which 
they felt their spirits sink, and a 
degree of gloom to come over 
their minds. Then Thoughtful 
plucked out his book, and read 
therein as follows: ‘The Lord is 
my rock, and my fortress, and 
my deliverer, my God, my 
strength, in whom | will trust: 
my deliverer, and the horn of 
my salvation, and my high tower. 
I will call upon the Lord, who is 
worthy to be praised: so shall I 
be saved from mine enemies. 
The Lord is my light, and my 
salvation, whom shall I fear? the 
Lord is the strength of my life, 
of whom shall | be afraid? Yea, 
though I walk through the valley 
of the Shadow of Death, | will 
fear no evil: for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.”” ‘Then | observed 
that they went on, with more 
courage, carefully taking heed 
to their feet, lest they should fall 
into the ditch, ‘on the one hand, 
or into the quagmire on the oth- 
er. And the better to keep up 
their spirits, they sung: 


‘* Lord what a wretched land is this, 
That yields us no supply, 

No cheering fruits, no wholesome trees, 
Nor streams of living joy ! 


“ Yet the dear path to thine abode 
Lies through this horrid land : 

Lord, we would keep the heavenly road. 
And run at thy command 
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‘“ A thousand savage beasts of prey 
Around the forest roam ; 

But Judah’s Lion guards the way, 
And guides the travellers home. 


“ Long nights and darkness dwell below, 
With scarce a twinkling ray ; 

But the bright world to which we go, 
Is everlasting day. 


‘“ By glimmering hopes, and gloomy fears, 
We trace the sacred road, 
Through dismal deeps and dangerous 
snares, 
We make our way to God.” 

So Thoughtful went before, 
and Ardent being more atraid, 
followed close behind him. Then 
said Ardent, What a dismal place 
this is: | fear I shall never get 
through it. Then said Thought- 
ful, Let us remember the divine 
direction, “ Wait on the Lord; 
be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart; wait | 
say on the Lord.” So they cried 
unto him that is able to help, and 
kept on their way, till they came 
towards the place near which 
was the mouth of the pit, and 
thought they heard most dismal 
groanings and wailings of those 
that were there tormented. And 
while Ardent was listening to 
these, his foot slipped, and he 
got into the quagmire, where he 
had probably sunk, had not his 
brother Thoughtful taken him 
by the hand, and helped him out. 
Oh, said Ardent, | shall perish 


here; I shall never get out of 


this dreadful place. I shall never 
see the celestial city. 

Th. What makes you think so, 
brother? Others have been in 
this valley, as well as we, and 
got out safe. The pilgrim Chris- 
tian passed through here in the 
night; and yet escaped without 
injury. Cheer up, brother. Only 
take heed to your steps, and 
trust in Him who is able to save. 

Ard. Oh, my brother, if I 
could trust in him, | know he is 
able to save. But I fear I never 
had any true faith in him. ‘Those 
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who got through in safety, of 
whom you speak, were true 
friends to the Lord of the way, 
and he delivered them by the 
strength of his arm. ButI fear | 
never had any true regard for 
him, and that he will now cut 
me off, as I deserve, and cast me 
out of his sight, as an abominable 
branch. My sins stare me in the 
face. From yonder horrible pit, 
I hear the groanings of such as I, 
with whom I shall shortly have 
my portion. 

Th. Well, brother, you must 
judge your own heart for your- 
self. J have taken you for a sin- 
cere friend to the Lord of the 
way; but | know that the judg- 
meat of man is a poor depend- 
ence. You may have deceived 
yourself, and | may have deceiy- 
ed myself also. But this we 
know,,sebrother, that our Lord 
and King will do us no injustice, 
if he does cast us off, and make 
us the monuments of his displeas- 
ure forever. 

Ard. Oh no; he will do us no 
injustice. | deserve to perish; 
and if | do perish, he will be 
glorious forever. I think | re- 
joice in that. 

Th. We know that it is written, 
‘The Lord hath made ail things 
for himself; yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.’ He has 
made us for himself; and he will 
dispose of us as shall be most for 
his glory. And how suitable it 
is, that he should dispose of us as 
his glory requires. How unrea- 
sonable would it be for us, to set 
up our own happiness as an ob- 
ject of more importance than his 
glory ? 

Ard. Oh yes; infinitely unrea- 
sonable. His glory is of more 
importance than my eternal sal- 
vation ; and if one must be given 
up, he knows which is best ; and 
1 have nothing to say, if he 
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thinks proper to reject me. I 
deserve to perish. 

Th. We deserve to perish. 
But it is for his glory to save 
some, and to destroy others. He 
knows what is best, and will do 
what is best. He willsave those 
whom it is tor his giory to save ; 
and he will destroy those whom 
it is for his glory to destroy. 
And ought we not to rejoice, 
that we, and all others, are in 
the hands of one, who knows how 
to dispose of us, for time and 
eternity, in the best possible 
manner. 

Ard. We ought to rejoice to 
be in his hands, as the clay is in 
the hands of the potter. And I 
do rejoice that I am in his hands. 
And it he thus say, with respect 
to me, “ft have no delight in 
thee; behold here am I, let him 
do to me as seemeth good unto 


him.” 
Then I perceived that Ardent 


was greatly relieved in his mind ; 


and they went on cheertully, 


till they got past the mouth of 


the pit. Then said Ardent, 

It was near this place that 
Christian was so confounded that 
he did not know his own voice, 
and mistook the blasphemous 
suggestions of the evil ones for 
the workings of his own heart. 
And | think | have just had some- 
thing of the same nature ; for it 
seemed as if some one whispered 
in my ear, * There is no celes- 
tial city—all religion is a delu- 
sion—the King’s book, as it is 
called, is a forgery—wnen we 
die, we shall perish like the 
brutes.”” Can you tell me, broth- 
er, what it means ? 

Th. | conclude they must be 
the suggestions of the evil one. 
But take care that you do not 
make them your own, by enter- 
taining them, and consenting to 
them in your heart. It is writ- 
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ten, ** Resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you.” 

Ard. 1 do not think they are 
mine, for | abhor them. I do 
believe the King’s book is true, 
for | have felt its power upon 
my heart, in such a way as I 
think | never could have felt a 
mere forgery of men. But, 
since I have been troubled with 
such thoughts, | should like to 
converse with you a little upon 
the evidences we have that it is 
indeed the King’s book. 

Th. It is the word of the King, 
being written by his direction, 
or itis a forgery. If it is a for- 
gery, it was made by good men, 
or by bad men. Ifit is a forgery, 
it could not have been the work 
of good men. Good men do not 
tell lies; but it is written in that 
book, * All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God—-For the 
prophesy came not in old time 
by the will of man, but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” Ifit isa 
forgery, then it was made b 
wicked men. Is not this plain? 

rd. Yes ; but it is said, bad 
men might make such a book, to 
serve their own wicked pur- 
poses. 

Th. Let those, who say that, 
look into the book itself, and tell 
how such a book can be adapted 
to serve the purposes of wicked 
men. A book which condemns 
all dishonesty, and fraud, and 
hvpocrisy ; and teaches men to 
be honest and upright, even 
though they suffer for it; a book 
whicn "eauires us to do to others 
as we would they should do to 
us, and forbids us to seek re- 
venge of those that injure us; 
which requires us to bear patient- 
ly every injury and insult, and to 
return good for evil unto all 
men; such a book cannot be the 
work of wicked men, to serve 
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their own wicked purposes. Its 
enemies themselves must admit, 
and are constrained to admit, that 
a universal compliance with its 
precepts would put an end to all 
wickedness, and promote the best 
happiness of mankind. Of all 
the books which bad men have 
made, to serve their own wicked 
purposes, there is none like that, 
iis enemies themselves being 
judges. 

Ard. This argument seems to 
me conclusive. But there are 
many others, I suppose. 

Th. Yes. The argument from 
prophecy is a good one, with 
those who have sufficient knowl- 
edge of history to feel its force. 
But some men are so ignorant 
that they are incapable of being 
benefited much by it. 

Ard. How do you state the 
argument from prophecy ? 

Th. None but God can foretel 
future events. But the Old Tes- 
tament does very particularly 
foretel many events which have 
taken place, exactly as they were 
foretold, long since the Old ‘Tes- 
tament was written. ‘This proves 
that the Old Testament was from 
God. And the same is true of 
the New Testament. The ar- 
gument from the miracles of 
Jesus Christ, and from his resur- 
rection and ascension to heaven, 
is a conclusive one also. 

Ard. How do you state that? 

Th. It will not be denied by 
any man of the least acquaintance 
with the history of those times, 
that there were such men as the 
apostles ; and that they steadftast- 
ly affirmed that they saw the 
miracles they record, and espe- 
clally, that they saw and con- 
versed with Jesus, after he had 
been crucified and buried; and 
that they saw him ascend towards 
heaven, till a cloud carried him 
out of their sight. Now, these 
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men have told the truth, or they 
have not. If they have not told 
the truth, they were impostors 
who meant to deceive others, 
or they were themselves deceiv- 
ed. But they could not have 
been themselves deceived as to 
the miracles they afirm they 
saw, nor as to the fact of the 
resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus. The things they affirmed, 
then, were true, or they were 
deceivers. But if they were de- 
ceivers, they must have had some 
motive to act asthey did. What 
motive could have induced them 
to sacrifice their goods, their lib- 
erty, and their lives, in affirming 
what they knew to be a false- 
hood, when they might have 
saved all by acknowledging the 
truth; and when, if they knew 
what they affirmed was false, 
they could have no hope of gain- 
ing any thing by such affirma- 
tion? No sufficient motive can 
be assigned. To suppose men 
to do as they did, in such circum- 
stances, and to lay down their 
lives, not in support of a false- 
hood they believed to be true, 
but in support of what they 
knew to be false, would be more 
incredible than any of the mira- 
cles they record. No; they 
were not deceivers. They were 
honest men, and really saw what 
they say they did. And the 
facts respecting the life, and 
death, and resurrection, and as- 
cension, of Jesus, are true; and 
the gospel is true. 

sy this time, | perceived that 
they had got into that part of 
the valley which was full of 
snares, and traps, and nets, and 
pit-falls. But taking heed to 
their steps, they got along very 
well, till, at length, a dark cloud 
came over the sun, and a thick 
mist arose, so that they could not 
see. Now they were hard put 
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to it, and knew not what to do. 
But standing still, they cried un- 
to Him that is able to help, say- 
ing, “ leach me thy way, O 
Lord, and lead me in a plain 
path, because of mine enemies.” 
Then I perceived that the mist 
was soon dispersed, and the sun 
shone out again, so that they 
saw their way clearly. Then 
they said, ** Blessed be the Lord, 
because he hath heard the voice 
of my supplication. ‘The es 4 
my strength, and my shield ; 
heart trusteth in him, and a am 
helped: therefore my _ heart 
greatly rejoiceth, and with my 
tongue will I praise Him.” So 
they went on singing, 
“Tl bless the Lord from day to day ; 


How good are all his ways ! 
Ye humble souls that use to pray, 


Come help my lips to praise. 


“ Sing to the honor of his name, 
How a poor sufferer cried ; 

Nor was his hope expused to shame, 
Nor was his suit denied. 

‘When threatening around me 

stood, 

And endless fears arose. 

Like the loud billows of a flood, 
Redoubling all my woes : 


snares 


*‘ T told the Lord my sore distress, 
With heavy groans and tears : 
He gave my sharpest torment ease, 

And silenced all my fears,” 


i -oeel 
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DANGER OF 
GOSPEL. 


YOUNG MEN IN PECULIAR 


DISREGARDING THE 


Tue sovereignty of God is dis- 
played in all his works; but in 
none more conspicuously than in 
the different circumstances in 
which he has placed mankind, in 
regard to their acceptance or re- 
jection of the Gospel. It cannot 
be denied that some are placed 
in circumstances in which they 
have a better opportunity, and 
greater inducements to embrace 
the Gospel than others, Equaliy 
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true is it, that some, either from 
the constitution of their nature, 
or the circumstances in which 
they are placed, are under 
stronger temptations than others 
to reject the Gospel. It bas ap- 
peared to me, that young men 
are, in some respects, in greater 
danger of this sin, than any other 
class of people. Whether they 
are, on the whole, in greater dan- 
ger of this than any others, | 
shall not attempt to decide; but 
I shall endeavour to show, that 
they are in some respects. They 
are, in some respects, in greater 
danger of disregarding the Gos- 
pel, than old people, or the 
middle-aged of either sex, or 
than females of their own age. 
But in what respects, my readers 
will inquire, are young men in 
peculiar danger of disregarding 
the Gospel? To this | answer, 

1. From the ardour of youth. 
There is in youth an ardour of 
feeling, and a consequent flow of 
the spirits, which, although it 
ought not and need not have this 
effect, actually does often pre- 
vent that serious — reflection. 
which is essential to the exercise 
and practice of true religion. In 
consequence of this ardour of 
feeling, the minds of young men 
are often whoily captivated with 
the objects of time and sense 
They give the solemnities of 
eternity no place in their minds. 
They allow themselves no time 
for serious meditation. They 
feel no interest, and take no 
pleasure in the things of religion. 
The world with its thousand 
delusive charms, has the entire 
possession of their hearts, and 
with little sense of their guilt, 
and little apprehension of their 
danger, they give their whole 
time and attention to its pursuits 
and enjoyments. 1 know not that 
there is any difference in this 
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respect between young men, and 
youth of the other sex, ex- 
cept that the enjoyments of the 
world are more within the reach 
of the former than the latter, 
and open before them in a richer 
and more variegated prospect. 
For this reason, young men, are 
more in danger of being led by 
the ardour oftheir feelings to neg- 


lect religion, than even females of 


their own age, who are not less 
influenced by the world than 
they, so far as their circum- 
stances bring them in contact 
with it. But the ardour of 
youth, inflamed as it is by the 
circumstances ins which young 
men are placed, has a most pow- 
erful influence in banishing seri- 
ous reflection trom their minds, 
and hurrying them forward in 
a course of sin. The ardour 
of youth is a source of danger, 
to which even men, advanced in 
years, are not exposed. With 
them the aberrations of fancy 
are corrected by experience, 
and the ardour of youth abated by 
the advancement of age. If they 
have been well educated, reason 
and judgment have now taken the 
place of imagination and feeling ; 
and were it not for the invetera- 
cy of their habits, the prospect 
of their truly embracing the 
Gospel would be more favoura- 
ble. Confirmed habits of sin are 
the peculiar danger of the aged: 
the ardour of youth, that of the 
young. The alarming conse- 
quences of each may be prevent- 
ed by the proper use of means, 
attended with the grace of God. 
But each of them is often instru- 
mental of carrying their unhappy 
subjects to endless ruin. 

2. Besides the ardour of youth, 
which is common almost in an 
equal degree in youth of both 
sexes, there is a constitutional 
hardthood in young men which is 
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peculiarly unfavourable to the 
influence of religious impressions. 
That there is a constitutional dif- 
ference in the minds of males 
and females ia this respect, will, 
it is believed, be doubted by 
none who have attentively ob- 
served the early indications of 
mental action. At a very early 
age, males exhibit a more bold, 
intrepid, daring and persevering 
spirit than females. They are 
less susceptible of impressions, 
less disposed to reflection, more 
regardless of danger, and less 
influenced by threats or entreaty, 
to alter the course which they 
are inclined to pursue. The 
truth of all this may appear very 
probable, even to those whose 
observation has given them no 
information upon ™the subject, 
from a remark almost universal 
among parents, that boys are 
harder to govern than girls. 
This original difference, in the 
structure of mind, in the two 
classes of which I am speaking, 
more easily conceived than de- 
scribed, lays the foundation for 
very important results in regard 
to religion. Although in itself, 
it is not of a moral nature, and 
exists in perfect consistency 
with the fact, that both maies 
and females are alike naturally 
destitute of holiness, and wholly 
inclined to sin; yet it becomes 
the occasion of an ultimate and 
very important difference in their 
moral, and religious characters. 
That more resolute, bold, intrep- 
id and daring spirit, by which 
males in childhood are distin- 
guished from the other sex, and 
which renders them less affected 
by the instruction of their pa- 
rents and others, and more dispos- 
ed to resist any eflorts which may 
be made to alter the course 
which they wish to pursue, ren- 
ders them in youth less affected 
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with the view which the Gospel 
presents of their character and 
condition, and more disposed to 
turn a deaf ear to its offers and 
its threatenings. It is not a bet- 
ter establishea fact, that children 
of the male sex are more heed- 
less than females in regard to 
the instruction of their parents, 
and less frequently brought into 
subjection to their authority, 
than it is, that young men are 
more heedless than those of the 
other sex in regard to the calls, 
and invitations, and threatenings 
of the Gospel, and less frequently 
made the partakers of its saving 
benefits. But there is another 
source of danger, to which they 
are exposed, equal if not greater, 
than either the ardour of their 
youth, or the constitutional hard- 
ness and intrepidity of tbeir 
spirits, and that is, 

3. The intluence of the cirewm- 
stances in which they periorm 
their several parts in lite. ‘These, 
it is well known, are essentially 
different from those of females. 
While the employment of females 
confines them for the most part 
at home, that of young men 
carries them abroad. ‘The one 
enjoy all the advantages of re. 
tirement, where thev in general 
have favorable opportunities for 
serious reflection, and where the 
scenes with which they are most 
conversant often invite them to 
this. (Ihe mind in solitude, and 
even in that degree of retirement 
which is enjoyed in the domestic 
state, is often prone to reflec- 
tion.) ‘The other are frequently 
abroad, amidst the noise and 
contusion of business, where in- 
numerable foreign objects attract 
their attention, and where _per- 
haps they are perplexed with 
concerns so numerous and im- 
portant, as to allow but little 
time, and still less inclination for 
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serious thought. This distrac- 
tion of business and weight of 
care, to which men are often ex- 
posed, is a dangerous thing to 
their souls. It is so represented 
in scripture. And facts demon- 
strate that in these circumstances 
very few truly embrace the 
Gospel. They often indeed hear 
the Gospel preached ; but “ the 
cares of the world, the deceittul- 
ness of riches, and the lust of 
other things choke the word, and 
it becometh unfruitful.” 

4. The avocations of young men 
expose them to peculiar tempta- 
tions. Their intercourse with 
the world is so much more fre- 
quent and extensive than that 
of females, that it often presents 
itself to them in more attractive 
forms. hey more frequently 
hear the vain and sinful conver- 
sation of the wicked, and more 
frequently feel the influence of 
their destructive example. In 
that retirement which the great- 
er part of females enjoy, the 
worid is but imperfectly seen. 
But to young men, whose business 
requires them to be conversant 
with its various transactions, it 
presents itself in all its fair, delu- 
sive charms. This is a tempta- 
tion which they, in the ardour of 
youth, borne on by the _ bold, 
daring spirit of their sex, and 
with hearts naturally inclined to 
evil, seldom resist. The numer- 
ous schemes for the acquisition 
of wealth, the offices of distinc- 
tion which are to be filled, and 
the various ways in which the 
world may be enjoyed, so attract 
their attention, and captivate 
their hearts, that the things of 
religion all become tasteless and 
insipid. Besides, amidst these 
temptations, what multitudes not 
only remain irreligious, but be- 
come notoriously immoral. Con- 
sider one moment the temptations 
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to which a mere man of business 
is exposed, and reflect upon the 
multitudes within your own know- 
ledge, who have not only con- 
tinued to live without hope and 
without God in the world, but 
lost their characters by some 


species of fraud or dishonesty, of 


which they have been guilty. 
Consider the temptations to art 
and intrigue, to bribery and cor- 
ruption, to which the civilian is 
exposed, and the numerous in- 
stances in which these have not 
only kept men from truly em- 
bracing the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, but led them to the com- 
mission of crimes, the foul stain 
of which can never be taken 
from their characters. Consider 
the vain glory of a military life, 
the various vices and crimes to 
which men engaged in its duties 
are exposed, and the numerous 
instances in which they have 
fallen before the temptations 
which beset them. When we 
consider how numerous are the 
avocations of men, how frequent- 
ly and closely these bring them 
in contact with the vices of the 
world, and how powertul are the 
temptations which they have to 
encounter, compared with those 
presented begpre females in their 
retirement, we have some faint 
conception of the peculiar dan- 
ger which they are in, of disre- 
garding the Gospel. Now just 
what might be expected from 
the influence of these circumstan- 
ces, in connexion with that con- 
stitutional hardihood by which 
young men are distinguished 
from the other sex, is found to 
be true in fact. ‘There are com- 
paratively few males that are 
truly religious. Much the great- 
er part of those who profess the 
religion of Jesus, and much the 
greater part of those who ap- 
pear by their conduct and con- 
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versation to possess it, are fe- 
males. This, from all the 
knowledge, which | can gather 
upon the subject, appears always 
to have been the case. Although 
a great number of both sexes 
have, from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, espoused the cause 
of Christ; yet females have been 
the most numerous among his 
followers, and, in proportion to 
their circumstances and means, 
his warmest and most efficient 
friends. It was at the house of 
Martha and Mary, that Christ, 
when on earth, was the most 
frequently and hospitably enter- 
tained. It was a woman, that 
washed his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair of 
her head. It was a woman, that 
procured a box of very precious 
ointment, and poured it on his 
head, and thus beforehand anoint- 
ed his body to the burial. It 
was females that followed him 
weeping to the cross, even while 
his disciples of the other sex 
forsook him and fled. It was by 
females that sweet spices were 
prepared to embalm his body for 
the tomb. And females too were 
the first to be at his sepulchre 
after the Sabbath was _ past. 
Even while it was yet dark, they 
hastened to behold the place 
where their Lord was laid, and 
were the first to discover that he 
had risen from the dead. 

In nearly all of our churches 
there is a majority of females. 
In most instances, the proportion 
is as great as three to one. And 
what is worthy of our particular 
notice in this place is, there are 
not more instances of apparent 
self-deception, or of apostacy 
from their profession among 
females, in proportion to their 
number, than there are among 
males. From the deep interest 
which they as a body, are known 
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to take in the cause of Christ, 
and from their numerous exer- 
tions to promote its prosperity in 
the world, they give at least 
their full proportion of evidence, 
that their profession is the result 
of sound principle. As to the 
cause of so many more temales 
than males being truly pious, | 
know it must be traced ultimate- 
ly to the sovereign grace of God. 
We must say in view of this, as 
we are obliged to say in regard 
to the reasons of other distinc- 
tions which he makes among his 
creatures, “even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight.” 
But we know that in all his 
operations for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes, he makes 
use of means, and the means he 
uses are often distinctly to be 
seen, when the design of his con- 
duct is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. So it is in this case, the 
means, or that which seems to be 
the occasion of the piety of so 
many more females, than males, 
is perfectly obvious. That ten- 
derness and sensibility of nature, 
which disposes them to hear and 
attend more seriously to the calls 
of the Gospel, and prepares them 
to receive more deep and lasting 
impressions from the 
God, in connexion with the re- 
tired circumstances in which 
they are placed, where they are 
in a great measure free from the 
temptations, to which the other 
sex are exposed, and in which 
there are so many occurrences, 
naturally tending to lead them to 
serious thought and reflection, are 
among the means which God em- 
ploys in bringing them to Christ. 
They are by nature no better 
than the othersex. Nor is their 
conversion to God any less the 
effect of his special grace, than 
the conversion of others, as the 
numerous instances in which 
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they, in all these circumstances 
so favourable to piety, remain 
«dead in trespasses and sins,” and 
‘¢ treasure up to themselves wrath 
against the day of wrath, and the 
revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God.” But the fact, 
that their constitution and circum- 
stances are, in themselves, more 
favourable as means of piety, 
than those of the other sex, it 
was important te mention in or- 
der not only to explain another 
fact which has been thought dif- 
ficult to account for, but to show 
young men the peculiar danger 
of their condition. And surely if 
it be a fact that they are natu- 
rally less given to serious reflec- 
tion, than the other sex, and 
piaced in circumstances in which 
more numerous and _ poweritul 
temptations to sin, beset them, 
they are in greater danger of 
neglecting the Gospel. And how 
can they avoid perceiving, that 
they are in these dangerous cir- 
cumstances, when they consider 
the well-known and striking fact, 
that few comparatively of their 
sex do truly embrace the Sav- 
iour ? 

| know very well, that infideli- 
ty has often suggested, and will 
doubtless continue@to suggest, 
that religion is all a delusion, the 
effect of a disordered imagination ; 
and has brought in proof of its 
assertion, the fact that a much 
larger proportion of females are 
the subjects of it than males. 
But to say nothing of the gross 
and unfounded reflection which 
this suggestion casts upon the 
understanding of temales, and 
the equal incivility with which it 
treats a respectable porton of 
the other sex, it will be sufficient 
to observe that it involves its 
own refutation. If religion is the 
effect of a disordered imagination, 
because a larger proportion of its 
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subjects are females, then morali- 
ty is nothing but a name; for it 
is an unquestionable fact, that 
females as a body, are as much 
more moral than males, as they 
are religious. ‘The proportion 
of females that are temperate, 
that are free from profaneness, 
that are not chargeable with dis- 
honest and fraudu'ent practices, 
that do not openly profane the 
Sabbath, and in short that are 
habitually upright in their ex- 
ternal deportment, is as much 
greater than that of males as is 
the number of those who profess 
religion. All the reproach which 
infidelity has cast upon religion 
as the result of female weakness, 
falls with all its weight upon 
every species of morality. Un- 
less a person is prepared to at- 
tribute the whole round of social 
virtues, and all that is moral and 
praiseworthy in external de- 
portment, to a deficiency of intel- 
lect, let him, as he regards his 
own reputation for sense, be 
cautious how he stigmatizes re- 
ligion as the effect of weakness, 
on the ground,that females are the 
most numerous among its friends. 

Young men are liable to disre- 
gard the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
from another cause, which has 
not yet been distinctly considered, 
and that is, 

5. The example of superior 
numbers. There is now, and 
there always has been, a vast 
majority of young men, which 
disregard the Gospel of Christ. 


There is a greater proportion of 


young men, that neglect the sal- 


vation of the Gospel, than of 


any other class whatever. There 
is a greater proportion of young, 
than of old men. There is a 
greater proportion of young men, 
than of the youth of the other 
sex. Now it is well known that 
the influence of numbers is pecu- 
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liarly great. There is nothing 
more natural for young men, than 
to follow the multitude, even to 
do evil. While, therefore,- they 
see that the great body of their 
companions are living securely 
in sin, that true religion is un- 
fashionable, and that to possess 
and practise it, they must come 
out from among the world and 
be, in a measure, separate, how 
powerful is their temptation to 
disregard the Gospel. Let all of 
this description, who may Cast 
their eyes upon these pages, con- 
sider their danger, and escape 
for their lives. D. 
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AN IMAGINARY 
PAUL 


DIALOGUE 
AND ST. 


BETWEEN 
ST. LUKE. 
Luke. Did you see that prophet? 

Paul. 1 did. 

L. What do you think of bim ? 

P. | believe him to be a ser- 
vant of the Most High God. 

L. Did you hear what he 
said ? 

P. 1 heard him praise the 
Lord and magnify the name of 
Jesus. 

L. But did you hear what he 
said when he took up your 
girdle ? 

P. 1 did not: what was it? 

L. He bound his own hands 
and feet with it, and predicted 
that in the same manner the 
Jews at Jerusalem should bind 
the man that owned that girdle. 
—Now I hope you will not go 
up to Jerusalem, and expose 
yourself to imprisonment. 

P. Would you have me grieve 
and disobey the Spirit of God ? 

L. We teel very sorry to be 
deprived of your company, ad- 
vice, and prayers. The people 
of God in this place are weeping 
and groaning on account of vom 
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expected absence. Should you 
be imprisoned they would feel 
like orphan children. 

P. God is their Father: He 
can comfort them: His presence 
can make them happy without 
me, but mine cannot give them 
comfort unless the Lord is with 
them. 

L. But think how gloomy it 
must be to be bound by your 


enemies, torn from the society of 


friends, deprived oi all religious 
privileges, and shut up in a drea- 
ry dungeon. 

P. Ah! I have not forgotten 
the dungeon of Phillippi. That 
was dark and dreary: our feet 
were made fast in the stocks; 
but Jesus was there: and we 
were happy; so happy, that we 
could not refrain trom singing 
praises to Godat midnight. And 


cannot the same Saviour, who 
blessed my soul in a Phillippian 
jail, give me comfort in a Jewish 


dungeon ? 

L. 1 know He can. 

P. And | believe He will. 

L. But you know that God has 
made you the apostle to the 
Gentiles ; and who will bear the 
standard of Christ, among the 
heathen, when you are shut up 
in prison ? 

P. Though Agabus has fore- 
told imprisonment, yet he has 
not predicted how long it will 
continue. Perhaps the same an- 
cel who was sent to lead Peter 
out of prison, when he was guard- 
ed by a number of soldiers, may 
be sent to rescue unworthy me, 
who am less than the least of all 
saints. 

L. Haye you any assurance 
that you will be miraculously 
delivered ? 

P. Not in particular: but | be- 
lieve if it is for the glory of God, 
that it will be so. And if not, 
who knows how much good I 
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may do while in chains.—“ And 
shall deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles,” said the prophet.—Per- 
haps some lordly heathen magis- 
trate may thus receive the word 
of truth from my lips. Orshould 
| never have another opportuni- 
ty to preach the Gospel, God 
may raise up hundreds, in my 
place, wiser and better than I 
am, who may blow the Gospel 
trumpet.—-While my _ rattling 
chains may speak intelligibly and 
powertully to Christians and min- 
isters of this age and succeeding 
ages, *“* Be not afraid to suffer for 
Christ.” 

L. But are you certain that it 
is your duty to go? 

P. Yes, God has revealed it to 
me by his Spirit. 

L. O forgive us; we can but 
weep when we think of your 
imprisonment and approaching 
sufferings. We cannot bear to 
think that 

P. Forbear, forbear, I entreat 
you. Bonds! prisons! scourges! 
death! none of these things move 
me. But these flowing tears— 
—these groans—Lord help me.— 
Brethren, why will you rend my 
heart by your pity? I am wil- 
ling to submit, not only to bonds, 
but to death itself for my Lord 
and Master. At Jerusalem, too, 
where I was brought up at the 
reet of Gamaliel; where I perse- 
cuted the Christians so furiously ; 
where my Saviour suffered for 
me; there let me suffer for Him. 
O Jesus, my life is but a poor 
return for all thy goodness to me. 

L. Brethren, we must submit; 
God has called him and he must 
go. Let us say, “ The will of 
the Lord be done.” 

P. O praise the Lord for 
giving you grace to feel resigned. 
Brethren, see the glory, see the 
crown.—* If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with Him.” Thiok 
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of heaven—there we hope to 
meet you—and meet our Jesus 
too. Farewell, the Lord bless 
you. X. O. 


—<>—_—. 


APHORISM. 

Never do misanthrophy and 
selfishness present a more dis- 
tinct and hateful appearance, 
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than when they are seen impel- 
ling a person to heighten the de- 
fects and depreciate the merits 
of others. It is then they impart 
to their subject the character- 
istics of a demon, who, though 
unseen, mingles with the unsus- 
pecting victims marked out for 
his fury, spreading destruction 
on all sides by his pestiiential 
breath. 


Review. 


For the Christian Magazine. 


Two Discourses on the Nature of 
Sin, delivered before the Students 
of Yale College, July 30, 1826, 
by Eleazer T. Fitch. 


New- 
Haven, Treadway & Adams, 
pp- 46. 

Tuese Discourses are founded 

on Rom. v. 14; “+ Sin is not wm- 

puted, when there is no law.” 

The design of them is, to illus- 

trate, establish, and apply, the 

following proposition ; « Sin, in 
every form and instance, is redu- 
cible to the act of a moral agent, 
in which he violates a known rule 
of duty.’ In this definition of 
sin, the author includes those of 
heart and life, ot omission and 
commission, of knowledge and ig- 
norance. * Sins of the heart, are 
those acts of will, which lie con- 
cealed in the breast of the moral 
agent,—-tmmanent acts, which 
consist in the preference of good 
forbidden, to the good required 
to be sought; while sins of the 
life are those exercises of the 
will, which are expressed in ex- 
ternal and visible conduct among 
men,—-imperative acts, which 
command to the pursuit of chosen 
VOL. IV. 


good the actions of the body. Sins 
of omission are those acts of the 
moral agent, which employ him 
in ways that differ from the posi- 
tive requirements of duty ; while 
those of commission are such as 
are directly prohibited by duty. 
Sins of ignorance are those acts, 
in which the moral agent trans- 
gresses the known obligation to 
acquaint himself with laws that 
were applicable, or some known 
general obligation of morality, 
from which he might have infer- 
red the given law; while those 
of knowledge are the acts, in 
which he violates the obligation. 
which arises from a knowledge 
of the given published law it- 
self.”’ 

With this explanation of his 
proposition, the author proceeds 
to establish it, by “ proofs gath- 
ered from the operations of our 
consciences ; the universal convic- 
tions of mankind; the views of 
God, as revealed in his law, 
judgment, and testimony; and 
from the propriety, in the nature of 
things, of charging sin and blame- 
worthiness, on moral agents, for 

16 
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their actions only.” In applica- 
tion of his subject, the author in- 
troduces the following remarks : 
“1. The fact, that all sin con- 
sists in the transgression of law, 
teaches us not to contound with sin 
atself, the ground of tts certainty. 
2. There is not a sinful heart, in 
any moral agent, distinct from his 
own sinful choices, determinations, 
or preferences. 3. In the con- 
nexion of Adam with his posteri- 
ty, no sin of his is reckoned 
theirs. 4. The subject may as- 
sist us in making a right expla- 
nation of original sin. And 5. 
We learn why all sinners should 
be convicted of their sinfulness, 
blame only themselves for it, and 
be required to break off from it 
immediately by righteousness.” 

Having thus given the plan of 
Professor Fitch’s Discourses, we 
shall extract several passages, 
for the purpose of exhibiting 


more fully his sentiments and 


manner. The following is from 
his fourth and last argument in 
support of his proposition, in 
which he insists upon the rea- 
sonableness of supposing that sin 
must lie exclusively in the wrong 
choices or actions of moral agents. 


‘6 Sin must lie, either in the conse- 
quences of wrong choices of the agent, 
or in the causes of them, or else in the 
wrong choices themsetves. But sin 
cannot lie simply in the consequences 
of wrong choices, that they occasion 
evil to others. For although it may 
be true that sin does in most cases 
occasion evil to others, yet the sin 
itself is distinct from the evil flowing 
from ‘it, nor does it essentially consist 
in its actually occasioning evil to 
others. For, ravenous beasts may oc- 
casion evil to others by their con- 
duct, as well as men; and among 
men, it may be that the worst sins in 
them may be prevented from actually 
bringing evil on others, and their best 
couduct, on the other hand, (as in the 
administration of salatary correction, ) 
may occasion it in a high degree. 

*¢ Nor can sin lie in the causes that 
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influence an agent fo sinful choices, 
I mean any cause which precedes in 
the order of nature, and renders cer- 
tain the sinful determinations ‘and 
choices of the agent. For although a 
previeus choice, which was wrong, 
may influence an agent in making a 
present wrong choice, yet to make a 
present sin consist in its being occa- 
sioned by a previous choice which was 
wrong, would equally require us to 
make the sin of that previous choice 
itself, to lie, not in itself, but in some 
previous sinful choice of the agent 
which influenced him to it ; and so on, 
till we come to the first choice or act 
of will in the series, which could have 
no act of will preceding it to consti- 
tute it sm,—so that on this position 
there could be no such thing as sin in 
the whole series of acts from first to 
last. Besides: many things influence 
an agent to a present determination 
of will, aside from previous determina- 
tions: things which are wholly out of 
his own being, and pertain wholly to 
the agency of others: and to make his 
sin lie in such a cause of his determi- 
nations, and not in his determinations 
themselves, would be to make that 
pertain to his being which did not per- 
tain to his being. 

“Ifthen it be absurd to suppose 
that sin should be referred to the 
consequences of sinful determinations 
of the wiil, or to the influential causes, 
it is obvious that the sin of the agent 
can lie in nothing else but the wrong 
choices themselves, of which he is the 
immediate author.” pp. 12, 13. 


Our next extract is from the 
second general remark in the ap- 
plication, the design of which is 
to show that “there is not a sin- 
ful heart, in any moral agent, 
distinct from his own sinful choices, 
determinations, or preferences.” 


** Many entertain confused notions 
respecting the real nature of a sinful 
heart; as though it were some physi- 
cal, incontrollable, source of sin, ex- 
isting apart from the active agency of 
the being or his determinations ; and 
to be blamed, or he to be blamed for 
it, as being sinful because it is so very 
unlovely in its nature and conse- 
quences; and because the existence of 
a reservoir of a different kind, that 
should flow out in good volitions, 
would be in its nature so very lovely 
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and excellent; and as though the 
being who has such a physical, in- 
controllable reservoir of sin placed 
within him, separate, in its origin and 
continuance, from his own agency, 
had nothing to do about removing it 
and putting a better in its stead; but 
must live on, only as a passive spec- 
tator of its irresistible overflowings, 
and see it flow on and flow out forever. 

**] do not indeed deny the proprie- 
ty of using such language asa sinful 
heart, or sinful affections, or a sinful 
disposition, but of connecting with 
such terms the idea that the heart, to 
which the epithets sinful, depraved, 
wicked, are applied, exists in any 
thing apart from the active preferences 
of the agent himself. Tiey are but 
immanent acts of the soul in man, as 
distinguished from those which are im- 
perative or executive, which command 
the actions of the body, and are ac- 
complished in the outward life; and 
they are sinful, on the same ground 
that outward or visible acts of the 
agent are, and on no other, because 
they are choices, or acts of the ageut, 
in which he violates known obligation. 

“Nor is there any thing in the 
scriptura! account of the heart which 
should lead us to take any other view 
of the subject, than that which is 
presented to us by the subject of these 
discourses. The Hebrews spake of 
the literal heart, as the bodily organ 
in which the operations of the under- 
standing and will, and the passive 
emotions of joy and sorrow, centred. 
Hence, with reference to the under- 
standing, such expressions occur so 
frequently in the Old Testament as, 
a wise heart -wisdom of heart—an 
understanding heart—wize in heart— 
a heart to devise, on the one hand; 
and on the other, the foolish heart — 
the heart of fools—and foolishness in 
the heart: and with reference to the 
will, such expressions as the follow- 
ing: a good heart-—an obedient heart 
--a heart to do good; and an evil 
heart—a rebellious heart—a heart to 
do evil: and also with reference to 
the emotious of joy and sorrow, such 
expressions as, a sad and merry heart 
~-a heavy and light heart--a heart of 
anguish and a heart of rejoicing.” 
pp. 19, 20. 


In the following passage, the 
author expresses his views still 
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more clearly on the same sub- 
ject. 


“ The restriction of the sinful heart 
to actual preferences of the agent is 
not only inferred from the subject 
of these Discourses, but is the view 
which is best conformed to the repre- 
sentations of the scriptures. For on 
the view that the sinful heart is but 
the sinful determinations of the moral 
agent, not only can all the expres- 
sions which speak of a heart or refer 
to the relation of cause and effect in 
the conduct of moral agents be consis- 
tently understood, but also all the 
requirements which they make of sia- 
ners are manifested to be just, as on 
no other view they could be. For 
the requisition laid upon the sinner to 
avoid sin, is but requiring him, in a 
present or future act of will, under his 
known obligations, to make such a 
choice as corresponds with his obliga- 
tions ; and the requisition laid upor 
him to change his heart, is, in amount, 
no more; but requiring the moral 
agent who has hitherto preferred one 
ultimate object of choice, now, at the 
present time, to prefer, instead of it, 
another ultimate object of choice, 
which is the demand of that which he 
has power to do, and obviously just ; 
while an avoidance of particular sins, 
or a change of heart on any other view, 
however worthy other objects of choice 
might be in themselves, would be that 
which the sinner himself had no natu- 
ral power to perform ; and the demand 
of it be unjust.’ p. 22. 


The following is from the clos- 
ing remark of the Discourses, in 
which the author insists, that the 
view he has taken of sin brings 
all the blame of tt upon the sinner. 


“There is reason why all sinners 
should take wholly to themselves all 
the blame of their sin. They stand 
accused in their own consciences, and 
in the judgment of God, of choosing 
their good in the world, and the selfish 
gratification of their own appetites, 
and for such ends, neglecting or op- 
posing all their high and solemn obli- 
gations to God and others. And where 
now shall they throw the blame? 
Shall they, like Adam, throw it on 
beings around, because they used so 
much infiuence, or permitted it to be 
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used over them in regardtosin? Ah, 
it is true that others may have sinned, 
and may have sinned too with respect 
to them; but then, their sin is all 
summed up in their own doings ! 
Shall they throw the blame on God, 
that he permits so much influence to 
be exerted over them in favour of sin, 
and uses no more himself to recall them 
to the way of life? Ah, it is God who 
follows them with entreaties and re- 
monstrances ; who removes every un- 
favourable influence and brings in 
every favourable one, that he consis- 
tently can do, to turn their feet into 
the way of life—but they will walk in 
the road to death. Whom then shall 
they blame for their sin but them- 
selves; when it is summed up, simply, 
in their own doings ? Every sinner, 
then, ought immediately and willingly 
to throw on himself alone, to the ex- 
clusion of every other being, all the 
blame of the impiety, and the rebel- 
lion, and the ingratitude, and the 
hardness, and the malice, involved in 
his many violated obligations. Let 
the law he has violated come home 
to his conscience in all its extent, 
in all its purity, in all its excellence ; 
and let him, in all the revelation it 
makes of his guilt, throw on himself, 
alone, the blame.” p. 33. 


The leading sentiment of these 
Discourses is one to which we 
yield our most cordial assent. 
And although it “ appears so 
very plain, and so very like an 
axiom in morals,” still, as ‘it is 
denied by some, and deviated 
from by still more, in their ex- 
planations of kindred subjects,” 


it was well worthy the labor of 


Professor Fitch to establish it, as 
he has here done, by plain and 
substantial proof. And we con- 
gratulate the lovers of what we 
conceive to be truth in regard to 
the disputed subject of taste and 
exercises, on their being able, 
henceforward, to enrol the 
learned Professor among their 
number. ‘The exposition which 
he has given of sin, as being a 
property exclusively of moral 
exercises or actions ; and the point, 
which he so satisfactorily estab- 
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lishes, that ‘+ there is not a sintul 
heart, in any moral agent, distinct 
from his own sinful choices, deter- 
‘minations, or preferences” —these 
are sufficient pledges of the cor- 
rectness of his views, on the im- 
portant subject to which we have 
here referred. 

But there is another point in- 
cidentaily touched in these Dis- 
courses, on which, if we under- 
stand the writer, we shall not be 
able so readily to agree with 
him. Indeed, we do not see at 
present how he can be made 
consistent with himself. On one 
page,* he seems * to deny that 
selj-determining power” of the 
will, which is “ the foundation of 
the Arminian and Pelagian errors, 
and the subversion of the doc- 
trines of grace ;” and yet, in 
several places, he represents man 
as ‘originating,’ or as being 
‘the efficient” and % immediate 
author” of his actions. Now we 
may be charged with a want of 
metaphysical acuteness, but we 
do and must say, that if the will 
of man has the power of * origina- 
ting action’—if it is “the effi- 
cient and immediate author” of its 
own volitions; we cannot see, 
why it does not determine iutself— 
why it is not self-moved—or, in 
other words, why it does not 
possess a self-determining power. 
We shall not here go into any 
argument with Professor Fitch, 
on the subject of man’s origina- 
ting his own actions; but would 
merely say, that what we humbly 
conceive to be his error on this 
subject, we also think was 
great embarrassment to him, 
the composition of some parts 
these Discourses. Had he car- 
ried the agency of God as far as 
we believe the scriptures carry 
it, regarding him as “ working in 
us to wail and to do,” and as being 

* See page 14. 
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the grand efficient, not only in 
the natural, but in the moral 
world ; he would have found less 
difhculty in connecting the sinful 
characters of men with the first 
sin of their first father, or in ac- 
counting for the admitted moral 
certainty, that all human agents 
will begin to act wrong. 

The style of Protessor Fitch, 
if these Discourses may be re- 
garded as a specimen, is variable. 
In some paris, it is strong, ex- 
pressive, and elegant; while in 
others, the sentences seem to us 
to be rather stiffly and even care- 
lessly constructed. The Dis- 
courses bear marks of having 
been “ written in the haste of a 
weekly preparation for the Sab- 
bath,” and lack, in some places, 
that neatness of execution, which 
a thorough revision would doubt- 
less have given them. ‘Their 
characteristic defect, so far as 
style is concerned, is—not ambi- 
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guity—but obscurity. The sense 
is given, with sufficient precise- 
ness; but it sometimes requires 
Close attention, not to say study, 
in order to perceive it. And the 
punctuation is often so irregular, 
as to increase the obscurity, if 
not, in fact, to create it. n 

Bat notwithstanding the im- 
pertections, at which we have 
hinted, we regard these Dis- 
courses, on the whole, with much 
satisfaction. ‘They are obviously 
the production of no common 
mind. They give a strong and 
generally correct view of a most 
important subject. Unlike the 
senseless and vapid productions. 
which are often palmed upon the 
world (and by popular preach- 
ers too) under the name of ser- 
mons, they are rich in thought— 
full of important meaning and in- 
struction—and will well repay 
an attentive and repeated peru- 
sal. 


Religious Entelligence. 


FOREIGN. 


EVANGELICAL MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY.—-FRANCE. 


PROTESTANT 


THE ‘Society for Evangelical Mis- 
sions among vations not Christian,” 
held its third annual meeting at Paris, 
on the 14th of April. 

After concluding his long and ani- 
mating address at the opening of the 
meeting, the President was informed 
that the hall, where they were assem- 
bled, was entirely full, and great 
numbers were unable to enter. The 
Society on hearing this, removed to 
the Reformed Church. 

From the Annual Report, it appears, 
that the Committee are signally de- 
voted to the interests of the Suciety, 
and assiduous in their efforts to in- 
crease its strength and usefulness: nor 
are their efforts without success. 


Eleven new Auxiliaries were added 
during the year, to the thirteen pre- 
viously existing. The receipts into 
the treasury, amounted to 34,369 
francs. The Protestant clergy are 
greatly interested in this Society, and 
support it with their influence. 


“« Let us rejoice,’’ say the Commit- 
tee, ‘Sat seeing the pastors of our 
churches, every where, almost with- 
out exception, taking the lead in these 
religious operations, which give so 
much cause to bless God.” 

This Soeiety has under its patronage, 
a Seminary for the education of mis- 
sionaries, which contains six pupils, 
represented to be ardently devoted to 
the cause of missions, and assiduous 
in qualifying themselves to engage in 
it. Other yonng men are preparing to 
enter this school. 

President Edwards’ Tract on Unign 
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in Prayer for the spread of the Gospel, 
has been republished and circulated. 
The Monthly Concert for prayer is 
extensively regarded by the Protestant 
churches, and collections in aid of 
missions, are taken, as in this country ; 
the poor, and children in the Sunday 
Schools, bring in their mites ; female 
auxiliaries, and associations of various 
cla%ses of people, are formed ; and in 
all the movements of the Protestant 
churches, relative to missions, we may 
trace the operation of real piety ; and 
encouraged by the rapid progress 
made during the last three or four 
years, we may hope, that the time is 
drawing nigh, when France will not 
only be evangelized itself, but when it 
will become a powerful ally to those 
nations which are engaged in sending 
the Gospel to the heathen. 

All this feeling and these active in» 
creasing efforts are among the Protes- 
tants of France—a body of Christians, 
which has been struggling for exist- 
ence these three centuries, and which 
is now depressed and overborne by 
the Catholics.—Miss. Her. 


DOMESTIC. 


STATE OF RELIGION, 


i'uHE prospects of the church in our 
land are peculiarly favorable at the 
present time. No year, perhaps, since 
the settlement of our country, has 
commenced with so many revivals of 
religion. These are not confined to 
one state or district. In almost every 
part of our land, God is raising 
up pious men on the spot, to ele- 
vate the standard of morals, and 
Christian activity ; and thus is kind- 
ling lights here and there, over our 
extended territory, which we trust he 
will cause to burn brighter, and to 
increase until our whole land, and the 
hearts of all its inhabitants, are en- 
lightened and purified by the holy 
influences of his Spirit. 

It would occupy too much room, 
to give any details, or even to give a 
general statement of all the revivals, 
of which accounts are received in our 
weekly religious papers. While it 
would be delightful to rehearse the 
accounts of them all, it is still more 
delightful to know that they are too 
numerous to be rehearsed. A few 
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only of great extent, or otherwise of 
peculiar interest, will be mentioned. 

It is interesting to know that one of 
our southern colleges has been visited 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
This has been the case with Athens 
College, in Georgia. This revival has 
extended to the inhabitants of the 
town, and 50 have, as is hoped, been 
born again. About 30 of these are 
students in the college. Many besides 
have been added to the Baptist and 
Methodist churches. 

Washington, in that state, has also 
been blessed in a similar way, and 
about 100, besides many among the 
colored population, have been hope- 
fully converted. There was much 
serious inquiry existing at Milledgeville 
while the Legislature of the state was 
in session at that place, and several 
of the members of that body were 
anxiously attending to the subject of 
religion. 

At Fayetteville, N. C. 35 were ad- 
ded to the church within seven 
months. Between 50 and 100 have 
been added to the church in 
Spottsylvania, Va. 

In Danville and Harrodsburgh, Ky. 
100 each ;—in Stanford, 20. 

At Easton, Pa. there is a revival, 
in which it is supposed that 30 or 40 
have been made new creatures in 
Christ. There is also a revival in 
Carlisle, and several of the students 
of Dickinson college, situated in that 
town, have been the subjects of it. 

In Cayuga Presbytery, N. Y., nine 
out of the 42 churches connected with 
it, have been favored with the pecu- 
liar influences of the Holy Spirit ; 900 
have been hopefully converted, and 
607 have been added to the churches. 

In Oneida County, there have re- 
cently been revivals in 30 towns, and 
more than three thousand are indulging 
the hope that they have been recon- 
ciled to God. In Ogden more than 
100 are indulging a similar hope: 55 
of them are heads of families. In 
Ogdenburgh Presbytery, the number 
of converts amounts to about 500. 
Various other towns in the cen- 
tral and western part of the state, 
have enjoyed similar seasons of gra- 
cious visitation. In the eastern parts 
of the State also, there is an increased 
attention to the subject of religion. 
In Troy, Canaan, Brunswick, and 
New-Lebanon, there are powerful re- 
vivals of religion. 
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In the vicinity of Hartford, Con. 
there are also revivals. Within 26 
miles of Hartford, inclading Spring- 
field, Mass., 700 were added to the 
churches on the first Sabbath in Janu- 
ary. There are revivals also in the 
vicinity of New London, and the most 
animating prospect in many other 
parts of the state. 

In Providence, R. I. a revival has 
very recently begun;—and another 
in Plymouth, Mass. In Boston, and a 
considerable number of towns in its 
vicinity, the Holy Spirit is leading 
numbers to inqvire anxiously what 
they shall do to be saved, and causing 
many to rejoice in hope. In addition 
to these, there are many towns in the 
counties of Worcester, Hampshire, and 
Berkshire, where men are pressing 
into the kingdom of heaven. The 
same is true of many towns in the 
state of Vermont:—in Barre, it is 
hoped that 200 have very recently 
been born again. 

About thirty towns in New Hamp- 
shire are now enjoying a season of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. 
Most of these are in the south-eastern 
part of the state. 
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{t must be obvious to all, that the 
Head of the church is greatly strength- 
euing the cause of religion by these re- 
vivals. He is strenghening it in the 
heart of our country, and ai the ex- 
tremities. ‘The number of those who 
pray and set a pious example, and by 
their daily conduct elevate the stand- 
aril of morals, is greatly increased. 
The number of those who will con- 
tribute of their property to dissemi- 
nate Bibles, and Religious Tracts, and 
to send preachers of the Gospel to the 
destitute parts of our land, and to 
heathen lands, and to aid eyery other 
benevolent institution, is greatly in- 
creased. Many of the subjects of 
these revivals are young, and not a 
few of them, having experienced the 
power and excellency of the Gospel 
themselves, will undoubtedly endeavo1 
to become preachers of it to others: 
and to them we may look for a supply 
for those churches, which the death 
of their fathers will soon leave vacant, 
ard to them we may look too, fo: 
heralds to carry the Gospel to the 
destitute parts of our country, and to 
all the dark places of the earth. 

Miss. Herald. 
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MRS. LUCINDA WRIGHT. 
Diep, at Ai-ik-hun-nuh, in the Choc- 
taw nation, Mrs. LucinDA WRIGHT, 
the wife of Mr. David Wright, Assist- 
ant Missionary at that station. The 
following brief notice of her, is from 
the pen of Mr. Byington, whose prin- 
cipal residence is at Ai-ik-hun-nuh. 
The letter was addressed to the Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

After stating, that, early in October, 
he accompanied her to Mayhew, 
where, as her health did not improve, 
she remained but a short time, he 
proceeds : 

“She came home, hoping to do 
something, and performed a few days’ 
labor. But on Saturday, the 5th of 
November, she was severely attacked 
with a bilious disease. Her husband 
was then alone. He did that for her, 
which he thought most judicious; but 
with little, if any, effect. He sent to 
Mayhew for assistance, and Mr. 
Cushman, Dr. Hand, and Miss Burn- 
ham came. But they could not stay 


the arm of the Almighty. On the 
morning of the 13th, our dear sister 
died. Her remains were removed to 
Mayhew, where our widowed brother 
also went, with his two little children. 
Soon after the burial had taken place, 
the little son, who had been sick, 
became more unwell, with the same 
disease that was sent upon his mother, 
and on Iriday, the 17th, he slept the 
sleep of death, and now lies near his 
mother’s side, in the grave yard, and 
we hope that his spirit is with her in 
glory. 

“ You may wish to know all the 
particulars respecting her illness, and 
of her conversation as she drew near 
the grave. These, I trust, you will 
learn fully and accurately from Mr. 
Wright. I rejoice to say to you, how- 
ever, that our sister, as we hope, was 
prepared, by the grace of God, to meet 
death. The subject of death had, for 
some time previous to her sickness, 
been a subject of familiar conversa- 
tion between her and her husband. 





Ordinations and Insiallutions. 


{ remember, also, that while riding 
with her for the last time, we spoke 
of it, and I was pleased with the 
solemn manner in which she convers- 
ed about it. When first informed, 
that it was probable she could not live 
long, she was not much agitated. She 
said, it was sweet resting in the arms 
of everlasting love. Her mind was 
clear, calm, and much absorbed with 
the thoughts of eternity. 

‘*T mention these things to you, that 
you, as well as we, may have a view 
of the grace of God toward her, while 
going down to the grave, and may be 
comforted, from good reasons, with 
the hope that she is in heaven. 

*¢ Although the church of God, look- 
ing at it as militant and triumphant, 
has lost nothing by this and by a 
thousand other deaths; although the 
church is safe, and can lose nothing ; 
yet, we poor, feeble worms, feel that 
we have sustained a great loss. You 
know our situation; and you are far 
from being a stranger to the good 
character, to the many valuable quali- 
fications, with which it pleased the 
Head of the church to endow our 
departed sister. My feelings lead me 
to dwell upon the memory of the 
dead. A grateful sense of her kind- 


ness urges me to bear testimony res- 
pecting her many labors and cares, 
not only for me, and the family, and 
the various friends who called on us; 
but also for the heathen; much did 
she do for the sick and wounded in 
this village ; and much did she do to 
teach the young women around us 
to read, and write, &c. I think, sir, 
I can say, that, during all the sum- 
mer past, she had a gtowing love 
for her work, and for her Saviour; 
and felt, that this land was her home, 
—at least, more so than any other 
place.” 

Mr. Byington adds concerning her, 
in the conclusion of his letter, as 
follows : 

** Our departed friend had, in early 
life, been favored with a good educa- 
tion. Her mind was well stored with 
information, which she had gained 
from books and observation. She 
possessed, in no common degree— 
what some are denied— good common 
sense, and sound judgment. Her con- 
stitution, moreover, was excellent.— 
While we thought that others might 
soon die, we did not feel, as we 
ought, the sovereign right of God to 
take whom he would.” 

Miss. Herald. 


Orvsinations and Xustallations. 


Ordained at Brookline, N. H. as Pastor of 


ihe Congregational Church, Rev. Jacon 
Hort. Sermon by Rev. H. Moore, of Mil- 
ford. 

In Amsterdam, N. ¥. Mr SetuH Smatr- 
LEY; and at Madrid, N. Y. Mr. Siras 
PRATT; both to the work of the gospel min- 
istry in the Baptist Connexion. 

Installed, at Peterborough, N. H. Rev. 
PETER Hort, over the Presbyterian Church 
and Society in Peterborough and Greenfield. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Bradford, of New Bos- 
ton. 

‘eb. 4.—Rev. RussELt JENNINGS was 
ordained as Pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Vernon, Con. Sermon by Rev. F. Wight- 
man of Middletown. 

‘eb. 7,—Mr. Lemuet Hatt and Mr. Jo- 
SEPH FIELD were ordained Evangelists, at 
Parishville, St. Lawrence county, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Hoyt, of Potsdam. 

‘eh. 21,—Rev. CHaRLEs L. Cook was 
ordained Pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Hanson, Ms. Sermon by Rev. B. C. Graf- 
ton, of Plymouth. 

Feb. 21,—Rev. GrorGe R. Rupp, was 
ordained and installed Pastor over the Pres- 
byterian Church in Scipio, N. Y. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Perrin, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary. Auburn. 


Feb, 21,—Rev. WiLttiam PHILLIPS was 
ordained over the Baptist Church in Attle- 
borough, Ms. Sermon by Rev. David Ben- 
edict, of Pawtucket. 

Feb. 22,—Rev. JouN BARRETT was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry, in Meso- 
potamia, Trumbull Co. Ohio. Sermon by 
Rev. Luther Humphrey. 

Feb, 28.—Rev. President HUMPHREY was 
installed Pastor ot the College Church at 
Amherst, Mass. 

Feb. 28,—Mr. CALEB STETSON was or- 
dained Pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Medford, Ms. 

Feb, 28,—Rev. Wi_tiam R. Gop was 
installed as Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Torrington, Con. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Hart, of Plymouth. 

March 7,—Rev. Witi1am W. Hont was 
ordained Pastor of the Union Congregational 
Church and Society in Amherst, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Alfred Ely, of Monson. 

March 7,—Rev. Ora PEARSON was or- 
dained over the Congregational Church and 
Society in Kingston, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Ingraham, of Bradford, Ms. 

March 21,—Rev. SamvueL SprRinG was 
installed Pastor of the North Ecclesiastical 
Church and Society in Hartford, Con. Ser- 
mon bv Rey. Dr. Spring. of New-York 





Hall’s Polemicks. 


JUST PUBLISHED and for sale by JAMES LORING, No. 132, 


Washington street, Boston, 


POLEMICAL AND OTHER MISCELLANIES, consisting of ar- 
ticles originally inserted in the London Eclectic Review. And an 
Apology for the Freedom of the Press. From the seventh London 
edition. By ROBERT HALL, M. A. Leicester, Eng. 

The above work has been handsomely noticed in the Portland Mirror, Zion’s 
Herald, and Boston Watchman. The reviewer in the last named journal re- 
marks, ** Johnson once said, ‘ if one wishes to write well, let him give his days 
and nights to Addison’s pages.’ I should much prefer Robert Hall for a model. 
The present work will sustaiu his high reputation.” 


Magee on the Atonement. 


Two volumes, 8vo. 


Gaston’s Collection of Texts of Scripture, 


Arranged into distinct sections, so as to embrace branches of im- 
portant subjects. 


Standard School Books. 


JAMES LORING, No. 132, Washington-street, also publishes the 
following valuable SCHOOL BOOKS. School Committees and Tea- 
chers are invited to give them a caretul examination. 

The Sixth Edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volume first. 

The Tenth Edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, yolume second. 

The Fifth Edition of Alden’s Reader. ‘This is one of the best and 
most systematic collections of reading lessons now in use. 

The Seventeenth Edition of .Murray’s Grammar, abridged by a 
Teacher of Youth, of Boston. Price $1 per dozen. This abridgment has at- 
tained an almost unprecedented popularity. It has outlived a multitude of 
other Grammars, and is considered as remarkably suited to the capacity of be- 
ginvers. 
~ The Eleventh Edition of Murray’s Exercises, without any variation 
frcm the English edition. IN PRESS, the Twelfth Edition. 

The Sixth Edition of Blair’s Catechism of Common Things in Use, 
necessary to be known at an early age. Together with a Catechism of the A- 
merican Revolution. The most distinguished characters of that momentous pe- 
riod are particularly noticed. Also, a Catechism of the History and Customs of 
Nations—and arithmetical tables. Price $1 per dozen. 

The Fourth Edition of Mason on Self Knowledge, with Questions a- 
dapted for Schools and Academies Price 37 1-2 cents in half binding. ‘This is 
suitable for the first class in Sabbath Schools. 

The Second Edition of Watt's on the Mind, with Questions adapted 
for Schools and Academies. A third edition is out of the press. 

Alger’s Elements of Orthography, illustrating by easy examples, the 
powers of the Alphabet, and the rules for syllabification, spelling, &ce. 

Pope’s Essay on Man. Price $1 per dozen, printed on beautiful 


small type. 


The Rights of the Congregational Churches 
of Massachusetts. 


The Result of an Ecclesiastical Council, convened at Groton, Mas- 
sachusetts, July 17, 1826. For sale at the Bookstores of JAMES 


LORING, and CROCKER & BREWSTER. Price 12 1-2 cents. 








